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REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 



School Training qf Defective Children. By Henry H. Goddard. 

School Efficiency Series, pp. xx + 97, 1914. 
Education of Defectives in the Public Schools. By Meta L. 

Anderson. School Efficiency Monographs, pp. xvii + 104, 

1917. World Book Company. 

Dr. Goddard's book consists of his report upon the conditions 
which he found in the New York City schools at the time of the New 
York School Inquiry in 1912. In order to make the book of general 
interest, some amplifications have been more recently added to the 
original report. 

The author discusses the manner of caring for defectives in New 
York at the time of the inquiry: the character of the work done, 
schoolrooms and equipment, teachers, and supervision. The whole 
report bears directly upon the following vital problems : the recognition 
of children who are incapable of taking their places in the ordinary 
competition of the world ; taking them out of regular school classes and 
placing them in special classes; and continuing the hold upon these 
unfortunates not only until they are sixteen years of age "but through- 
out the rest of their lives, to the end that they shall become not only 
as harmless as possible, but as useful and happy as they can be made." 
(xvii.) In working out a solution for these problems, Dr. Goddard 
shows the wisdom of giving these children an opportunity to learn to 
help themselves, as contrasted with the lack of wisdom which is shown 
when school administrators attempt to cater to whims and false senti- 
ments by allowing regular teachers to attempt to care for defectives in 
regular school classes. 

These general principles receive further amplification in Miss 
Anderson's work. That is, this author holds that mental defectives 
should not be excluded from schools, nor included in the regular 
classes of the school, but that they should receive specific training for 
such activities as their mental endowments indicate that they may 
profitably pursue. A sufficient amount of detail is given as to the 
education of defectives in Newark, N. J., to show clearly the method 
of selecting defectives, the curriculum of the special school for them, 
and the organization of their instruction. 

The opinion expressed in Dr. Goddard's illuminating introduction 
that this book sounds the keynote for the training of defectives may' 
be applied to both of the books under review. The treatment of a 
public school problem, which is also a problem of all who deal with 
delinquents, is here given in a non-technical, concrete form. Both 
books should receive the consideration of all who prescribe work for 
or give instruction to defectives. 

Northwestern University. W. L. Uhl. 



